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either immediately quashed, or else tolerated for a 
short while as a necessary evil. The fine scorn of 
Theodoric for what he chose to call the artes 
lubricae is preserved in the interesting formula for 
appointing a tribunus voluptatum. Isidore's learned 
account of the stage is already couched in the im- 
perfect tense. How long Plautus and Terence re- 
mained upon the boards it is impossible to say 
definitely. Though the mime and the farce crowded 
them into the background, it is still not unlikely 
that they continued to appear at rarer intervals and, 
in the more respectable performances, well down to 
the very end of the Western Empire. 

Nowhere was the break between ancient and 
modern literary tradition so complete as in the 
drama. Plautus did not exist at all as a literary 
influence in the Middle Ages. Terence, on the other 
hand, was one of the few authors never lost sight 
of, but as a dramatist he was not understood. He 
was a great authority in the cloisters for a correct 
vocabulary in speaking of commonplace things, and 
was occasionally ranked among the philosophers. 
A revival of interest in Terence during the Caro- 
lingian Epoch is evidenced by the large number of 
manuscripts of his plays then written in the cloisters 
of France, and a singular prologue in dialogue form 
between a Derisor and Terence, in which the latter 
gets quite the better of the argument. The age of 
Otto saw such widespread interest in Terence on 
the part of the clergy, and such consequent danger 
to their souls' welfare, that the pious Hrotswitha 
of Gandersheim set out to supplant his comedies 
with six of her own, wherein "virginal chastity was 
to be depicted as triumphing over the allurements 
of worldly love". Strangely attractive reading these 
crude and yet charmingly naive Christian comedies 
make, and their revival in a Parisian marionette 
theater ravished M. Anatole France, drawing from 
him a graceful essay. In the twelfth century the 
so-called Elegiac Comedy played a large role in 
popular letters. Some half dozen of these curiosi- 
ties have survived. They are part narrative and 
part dialogue, composed in elegiac verse, and with 
a plot always coarse and generally vile. It seems 
scarcely credible that their authors could even have 
imagined that they were following the traditions' of 
Plautus and Terence. Yet one of the very worst, 
the Alda, by William of Blois, claims to be from 
the 'very bosom of Menander'. So had appreciation 
of the drama declined that quite in harmony with 
the general run of mediaeval scholarship Dante 
thought he was justified in calling his immortal 
poem a Comedy because it began in adversity, ended 
in prosperity and was composed in a mean' style, 
i.e. the vernacular. That was, however, just before 
the dawn of a new epoch, when men began once 
more to understand what hitherto they had merely 
admired. 
University of Illinois. W. A. Oldfather. 



REVIEW 

Athens and its Monuments. By Charles Heald 
Weller. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1913). Pp. xxiv + 412. $4.00. 

The lover of Greece can find no more entrancing 
subject for his pen than Athens. The very name is 
wreathed in romance, and calls up in the mind a 
picture of all that is most glorious in a glorious past. 
Moreover, a good story is always welcome, if well 
told, even though it is an old-one, so that it is not 
surprising that books on Athens continue to come 
from the publishers. The most recent is Professor 
Weller's Athens and its Monuments. In it the 
writer gives us a comprehensive picture of the build- 
ings and the works of art of ancient Athens. His 
general plan is to translate passages in Pausanias 
as far as they concern the monuments, and then to 
describe these monuments as fully as the extant re- 
mains and other evidence permit. In a book of this 
kind, where there is such a mass of detail and where 
so many subjects are open to debate, the reviewer 
naturally finds some opinions from which he feels 
obliged to dissent, but for the. book as a whole he 
has the heartiest commendation. 

In regard to the larger questions it should be 
stated at the outset that the author follows Dorp- 
feld in believing that the temple of Dionysus in the 
Marshes is to be identified with the small shrine 
found west of the Acropolis (pages 35 and 86), anc' 
that it had been covered up before the time of 
Pausanias (188). His statement, however (86), 
that this precinct "has been identified as the cele- 
brated Dionysium in the Marshes (Limnae)" is too 
strong. The Enneacrounus he also locates in this 
vicinity, although he states briefly the evidence for 
the other view. On the other hand, the Olympieum 
and the Pythium are placed southeast of the Acrop- 
olis in accordance with the famous passage in Thucy- 
dides (2.15). In other words, he accepts the 
statement of Thucydides in part and in part rejects 
it. One cannot help wishing that he had made his 
discussion of it on pages 30 — 31 a little more satis- 
factory. He also follows Dorpfeld in believing that 
the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis was re- 
built without its colonnade after the Persian wars 
(35). These are still moot points. The sculptor 
Alcamenes he regards as a pupil of Phidias (249) ; 
but, if the herm found at Pergamon proves any- 
thing, it proves that Pausanias was right in making 
Alcamenes the author of the Olympia pediments 
(to be sure, he says Alcamenes was the author of 
only one of them). At the same time the archaic 
character of the herm seems to exclude the possi- 
bility of his being a pupil of Phidias. We seem to 
be forced back to the old alternative of a second 
Alcamenes, or to abandoning the story of his con- 
nection with Phidias. 

But to take up in order the points which we 
should criticise. 
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On page 10 the author states that the "Greeks 
tied blocks of stone or marble together with dowelf 
and cramps, usually of bronze". They were not 
usually of bronze, but of iron. On the same page 
it should be stated that the swallow-tail cramps 
were of wood. 

On p. ii, Fig. 7 why should not the Ionic order 
be represented with a three-stepped architrave? It 
was as characteristic of Ionian as of Corinthian 
buildings. 

On p. 36 the location given for the row of Hermae 
and -the Stoa Poecile (see also 124), at the northern 
edge of the Agora, is doubtful. 

On p. 58, Fig. 25 the "Parthenon partly visible 
above the wall (at the right-hand upper corner in 
Fig. 25)" does not appear in the reproduction. 

On p. 65 it might have been pointed out that a 
piece of wall has been discovered south of the east 
end of the Acropolis which may be part of the 
Diomean gate. 

On p. 67 the open space at the entrance to the 
harbor of Zea is given as about 200 feet. Frazer 
says it is 100 metres. 

On p. 90 the conjectural location of the buildings 
in the Agora must be regarded as very doubtful. 

On p. 106 it is said of the Naples group of the 
tyrannicides that "in all probability they portray 
the later group", i.e. the group by Critius and 
Nesiotes. The vase fragments in Boston from the 
tomb of Dexileos prove that they do. 

The father of Ptolemy Soter (107) was Lagus 
In Pausanias (1.9.1) HroKttuitov tov Aiyov means 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus. Pausanias is of course 
in error in making Philometor the eighth in descent. 
He was the sixth Ptolemy to rule Egypt. 

The most recent excavations at the Pnyx (see 
111) throw doubt upon its early date. 

On p. 167 the author says "The precinct of Cronus 
and Rhea seems to have extended down to the 
Ilissus; it can have had only slight connection with 
the Olympieum. . . . The precinct of Olympian 
Earth was also extensive, reaching nearly to the 
Itonian Gate". . . . This is doubtful. Pausanias 
puts them both within the precinct of Olympian 
Zeus. Judeich, to be sure, thinks he means the old 
enclosure, which he believes was larger than that 
of Hadrian. 

On pp. 193-194 . Professor Weller says that the 
theater at Athens was "laid out in three zones . . . 
separated horizontally by belts (diazomata)". Is 
there sufficient evidence for two diazomata in the 
theater at Athens? 

On p. 206 we read "The earliest literary reference 
to the precinct <i.e. of Asclepius> is in the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, which was first brought out in 
408 B.C." We do not know that the first Plutus 
had anything to do with the Asclepieum. The ex- 
tant play dates from 388. 

The votive offering shown in Fig. 122 B on page 



212 was not found in the Asclepieum, but in the 
Amyneum west of the Acropolis. 

On p. 224 should the "prehistoric postern" be said 
to be at the "northeast corner" of the Acropolis? 
It lies a little way to the east of the Erechtheum. 

On p. 235 the author calls attention to the fact 
that the doorway and the windows of the northwest 
wing of the Propylaea "are not centered, but ap- 
parently arranged proportionally with reference to 
points of view near the opposite wing of the build- 
ing". Rather they are to be seen by one approach- 
ing from below from an angle, when they appear to 
be correctly placed. This is a further argument for 
the zig-zag approach to the Acropolis which he 
rejects (237). 

On p. 245 the writer might have stated that, as 
Heberdey has shown, the sculptures of the balus- 
trade on the three sides of the Nike bastion rep- 
resented Athena seated watching Victories erecting 
a trophy and bringing victims for sacrifice. 

Are there any metopes of the Parthenon which we 
can rightly designate as "archaic" (291)? 

On p. 376 the author calls the tomb of Dexileos 
a "cenotaph"; but would vases be deposited in a 
cenotaph (106) ? 

Sometimes one wonders at the text of Pausanias 
adopted. So, on p. 338, we read "Next to the 
temple of Athena ... is the image, about a cubit 
in height, of an old woman named Sye — , who is 
said to have been a servant of Lysimache". The 
accepted text is, irpis Si t$ va$ rijs ' AOtjxSs eon ftiv «<!%« 
irpecr/SOris, dVop t« «jx«>s judXiora, <pa)ihri SidKovos efcai 
Avfrifidxij. 

Again, the author sometimes sacrifices his English 
in his translations in an effort to be literal. So, 
on page 269, we find "Athena displaying the olive- 
plant and Poseidon showing the wave have also 
been made"; and on p. 317 we read "but after 
laying on cakes are accustomed to make no more 
use of wine", etc. Elsewhere too the expressions 
are sometimes unhappy, e.g. on page 99 where Am- 
phiaraus is called a "subterraneous deity", and on 
page 325 where the "elaborate mouldings" of the 
Erechtheum are called "rarely beautiful". The 
author means 'exceedingly'. Again, on page 256, we 
find "a large base whose use", and on the next 
page "the Brauronium whose steps", etc. 

But these criticisms of details are not intended to 
detract from the merits of the book as a whole. 
It is a good one, and should prove useful to all who 
would have a clearer picture of Athens and its 
monuments. The illustrations are in the main 
excellent. 
University of Pennsylvania. William N. Bates. 



A Selection of Latin Verse. By Henry D. Wild, 
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S. Galbraith, Alfred M. Dame. Yale University 

Press (1914). Pages 134. 75 cents. 

This compilation of Latin verse has been pre- 



